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ELOQUENCE—-GEORGE CANNING. 


So much has been said in this country of the elo- 
quence of the late Mr. Canning, and the papers have 
abounded with so many beautiful and extraordinary 
descriptions of it, and parallels between it and the 
eloquence of Mr. Brougham, that the moment we 
hear the subject of British oratory alluded to, we ex- 
pect to have it followed with’a magnificent eulogium 
on the speeches of George Canning. What would be 
our surprise, were we told that most of these things 
that are said of him and of his great adversary are 
untrue, and not only untrue, but ridiculously so. 
And yet such is the fact. Our notions of both are 
picked up we hardly know how—but chiefly from 
the magazine-writers of England, who if they hit 
upon a popular subject, never allow you to pause or 
breathe till they have rung every possible variety of 
change upon it, and exhausted all the fine language 
they are masters of. Look at what they said of Na- 
poleon, after the death of Napoleon.—It was a sub- 
ject for literary strife, not for cool or dispassionate 
judgment, with all the hack-writers of the British 
empire. He was the best fellow that could heap to- 
gether the greatest number of showy and astounding 
epithets ;—page efte:” page of antithesis and hyper- 
bole—fiash after flash of long-husbanded poetry—and 
peal after peal of congregated splendors, were the 
ence to the literary world of that great 
man’s Ov :iihrow—for which the v-riters received their 
eight or ten, or peradventure in some cases their 
twelve guineas asheet. And eo after the death of 
Byron. It was the accidental throw of a die, the 
turning of a copper, whether he should be worship- 
ped or trampled on, by the whole body of magazine- 
writers, but 2 month or so before his death.—But his 
death following, like the death of Napoleon, that 
throw was in his favor, and lo! the writers of all Eng- 
land were arrayed with harps in their hands, wreaths 
on their foreheads,and cash in their pockets, chant- 
ing the eulogy of Byron. So was it after the death of 
George Canning—I would not call him Mr. Canning 
now for my right hand—no sooner was he earthed in 
due form, than the writers of the day huddled togeth- 
er in consultation, doubtful which side to take. But 
the first word, the first throw decided the question— 
a hap-hazard remark, in the shape of a generous 
doubt of his having any bad purpose in view, ac- 
companied with a query about his extraordinar: 
worth, set others a going; and after a few days, the 
whole crew are trumpeting away in behalf, not 
of the dead, but ofthe living; not of him, who but a 
few days before swayed the whole nation with the 
sway ofa despot, rocking and agitating the whole isl- 
and with sympathy—but of him, the rude, insolent, 
presumptuous soldier, who had acquired a disast:ous 
elevation over the great and the wise of the British 
empire, in spite of the loudly-expressed fear of the 
whole British people. 

A paper on the subject of Brougham and Canning 
by Henry Neele, prepared originally for the London 
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Magazine, I believe, and published either in that or 
in some other monthly journal of the day, and after- 
wards republished in the European Quarterly, a 
work that was to appear, and perhaps did appear in 
the chief capitals of Europe, till it was quenched by 
the rascality of the editor,led the way for all the ex- 
travagancies that have been put forth, in the shape 
of a parallel between the two, both in that country 
and in this: Yet Henry Neele, when he made up 
that paper, knew nothing about the character, style 
or scope of the minds he attempted the portraiture of, 
and he cared as little as he knew. He was never a 
man tojudge of anything—the most he could ever do, 
or hope to do, was to feel somewhat, and after hay- 
ing felt, to work up and exaggerate every vague im- 
pression, every bewildering idea, for the public eye. 
It was all the same to him, provided he received the 
Same pay, and was allowed to appear in the same 
shape, whether his beautiful and high-wrought diction 
was applied to this subject or to that, or to this man or 
that. All he. wanted was a lofty theme, that would 
bear well and pay well—a frame that would bear 
the heaped-up encumbering drapery of his language. 
And therefore it was that when the whole mob of 
Envlish critics were employed about Mr. Irving, the 
Scotch presbyterian preacher, and Sir Walter Scott, 
the Scotch novel-writer, Mr. Henry Neele was found 
working away by the quire, and chiming into the 
chorus like a bell going by water. 

But the eloquence of George Canning is not such 
as Henry Neele has described it, in his protracted 
parallel between Canning and Brougham ; nor is it 
such as the author of BabyJon the Great has described 
it tobe. No—the battle-axe of Brougham and the 


small-sword of Canning are of another edge and of|it was both wordy and schcol-boyish. 


another point, of a heavier material in the one case, 
and of a more brilliant finish in the other case than 
people are led to suppose after reading of both ; and 
yet the weapon of neither is a weapon for long and 
serious warfare. 


But before I attempt to give a portrait of the two, or 
torun a parallel between the two, let me remind the 
reader that abundant as the good speakers of Eng- 
land are supposed to be, it is no such easy matter to 
hear them as our people are in the habit of believing; 
and that although the British parliament is open to 
the public even as the British courts of justice are, 
the public have no opportunity of entering either. In 

he first place, the gallery of the House of Commons, 
to which the public of London are admitted—a city of 
twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, and crowded in 
the parliamentary season, with perhaps half a million 
more—for London is empty all the rest of the year— 
will contain but one hundred and forly persons. In 
the next place, the gallery is very far off, and so con- 
structed that unless you occupy the fore-seat, you 
cannot see the speakers.—In the third place, the re- 
porters are to be accommodated, in preference to the 
stranger, and on every important occasion are so nu- 
merous and provided with such facilties for entering 
when they will, and for sitting where they will, that 
the one hundred and forty seats. are reduced to 


about a hundred, or something less ; not fifty of 

which will permit the persons who occupy them. 
either to see or hear the speaker. But this is not all 

—the gentlemen of the House of Commons are in the 
habit of dining at avery uncomfortable hour; and 
if a stranger desires to hear a debate, he must con- 
trive, should there be any great question before the 
house, to occupy the landing or stair-case,a dark, 
narrow, dirty and crooked way,wherein the reporters 
themselves are frequently lost, from two to five hours 
before the call of the speaker ; andeven then, after 
he has provided himself with an order, anda silver 
ticket into the bargain—for the door-keeper,a gentle- 
man with powdered hair and a most respectable phys- 
iognomy and carriage, is entitled to take half a crown 
from every stranger that enters the gallery; and after 
he has gone without his dinner, and stood in the dark 
abominable passage for three or four hours, half 
squeezed to death, and hardly able to move, he is 
not by any means sure that Mr. so-and so—may open 
his mouth, nor indeed that the question, about which 
the mob are gathered together, will be brought on. 
With all these discouragements in his way, and with 
so little to hope for, should any one of a score ot 
chances occur to prevent his hearing well and seeing 
well, though he should be so lucky as to secure a 
place,and hear the subject finally announced from the 
chair ; what wonder is it that people have at the best 
but a very confused nction of British eloquence? For 
my own part, Iam obliged to say that I have heard 
but little of it, and that the little [ have heard, was 
altogether inferior to whatI expected ; although to 
be sure, it was vehemently extolled by the reporters. 
the newspapers and the journals of the day. To me 
But let me 
proceed with an account of my first impression and 
first thoughts, on entering the House of Commons fo: 
the first time, and hearing among others, the first 
orator of the age, the leader of a people—George 
Canning—pour out his wealth to an attentive mul- 
titude, on the very spot where Edmund Burke, 
about half a century before, thundered and lightened 
by the week to empty benches. 

It was on Wednesday, Feb. 4th, 1824, that I first 
found myself breathing the atmosphere of a British 
Parliament: and, if I say that I was neither in- 
toxicated nor overpowered by it, and that instead of 
feeling that exaltation of the mind which I had pre- 
pared for, I felt a heavy pressure on every side of me, 
and a secret misgiving which I dare not attempt to 
describe now, I hope it may be attributed to its true 
cause—heartfélt, sore and bitter disappointment. In- 
stead of a magnificent house worthy of the British em- 
pire—an empire stretching from sea to sea, and from 
shore to shore—a house whereto the multitude might 
gather for safety and for information ; I saw a dark, 
narrow, miserably-contrived house, about one hun- 
dred feet long, by perhaps forty wide, ornamented 
with iron pipe-stems with gilt capitals for pillars, out 
of all proportion to the roof and gallery—and to the 
best of my judgment incapable of holding more 
than eight hundred persons altogether, including the 
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strangers on the floor and gallery. The seats were 
covered with a dark green morocco, and to tell the 
truth, there was a great deal of republican plainness 
in the arrangement of the house—more, I- might say, 
much more than we ever see in our country. I pass 
over the speaker’s wig, and the heavy mace, and the 
paltry chandelier, and the bowing and scraping gen- 
tlemen, who with the aspect and behaviour of pow- 
dered footmen at a masquerade in High life below 
Stairs, were continually coming in and going out with a 
sort of opera slide—now tripping up to the table edge- 
wise—now sliding or bowing themselves out back- 
ward from the chair. But the speaker himself J can- 
not pass over—picture to yourself a little tight man, 
with a feeble though rather dignified visage, and 
with an affected suayity of manner, half buried 
in a heap of loose white wool, or horse hair, piled up 
over his forehead, flowing down over his shoulders 
like heavy broad sheep’s tails,and powdered all over. 
It was the first wig [had ever seen—andI should 
not be sorry if it were the last. I cannot well imag- 
ine a more absurd or ponderous folly ; and though 
it is not to be denied that the heads of Westminster 
Hall,when they are gathered together in a body, both 
little and big, and young and old, equipped in their 
huge wigs, are quite overpowering in their weight of 
took and gravity of carriage ; still I do say, and must 
continue to say, so long as I have breath in my body, 
that I detest a wig, and of all wigs that which was 
worn by the little speaker of the British House of 
Commons in the first day of January, 1824. It has 
haunted me in my sleep ever since. 

Nothing could be less dignified or imposing by the 
way, than the deportment of the speaker. I listened 
attentively, yet I could not make out one word in 
forty of the titles of the bills he read; nor when hx 
put the question, was I ever able to distinguish any 
thing more than this—delivered in a strange monoto- 
nous tone, which it were easy to imitate, and impos- 
s'ble to describe—Those that are for it will say aye, 
ind those that are against it will say no—the ayes 
have it. Observe here that the only words at all to 
be distinguished are aye—aye—aye ; and that from 
the first to the last, their is a perfect continuity and 
equality of sound, neither rising nor falling. So too 
when he called out order. There was no sort of em- 
phasis—no authority, nor look of meallling to it ; on 
the contrary, it was uttered as by a piece of machin- 
ery supplied with a pair of bellows, and so contrived 
as to repeat the words order—order—very quickly, 
the last being one note lower than the first, but whol- 
ly destitute of expression or significance. All these 
adjuncts and paraphernalia are to be taken into consid- 
eration, if we would perfectly understand the effect 
and bearing of British parliamentary eloquence ; and 
therefore do I turn aside from the path I prescribed to 
myself when I began, for the purpose of preparing 
the reader not only to understand, but to enjoy the 
beauty and power of Mr. Canning’s oratory. Noth- 
ing else could prepare him. I would have him put 


himself in my place, hearken for it as ] did, and hear 


it as I did. 
Oné remark more and I go to the portraiture of Mr. 
Canning, and his oratory. Before the main body 


were brought to action, there was a deal of snip-snap, 
and sharp shooting, by the light troops ; and there 
was one little fellow whom I took to be exceedingly 
popular in his own immediate neighborhood—for he 
kept popping away fora full half hour about some- 
thing or other, the drift of which I was never able to 
make out ; and as often as he appeared to approach 


he would fly again as if his fingers were burnt, pur- 
sued bythe cry of—hear—hear—hear, on every side 
of him. And here let me stop long enough to give 
our folks, who actually have not, and perhaps never 
would have by reading, but for me, even a tolerable 
idea of the truth, some notion of the way in which the 
barbarian cry of hear—hear—hear—is uttered. One 
would be apt to suppose on seeing a reported speech in 
the newspaper, set off with exclamations or garnished 
with hear—hear—hear, that it was a sort of cry dis- 
tinctly repeated, and perhaps by a great number. 
No such thing. It isneither the one nor the other. 
It is generally the same voice, or the sarse two voices, 
and the sound, take it altogether, is hardly human. 1 
do not exaggerate. 1 say just what I think, when i 
declare that the sound which is uttered in the British 
House of Commons by way of encouragement or ap- 
probation, is more like the jabbering of a wild animal, 
or an idiot, than the significant articulation of a ra- 
tional creature. I could not for my soul distinguish 
the words ; nor could I imagine what was meant for 
a long while ; and it was only after many repetitions 
that | was able even to conjecture the purpose of the 
shout. Imagine a loud sharp cry repeated as fast as 
possible three or four times over, without any percep- 
tible pause, and dropping one note with each cry, 
like one running the gamut with a handkerchief in 
his throat—hear—hear—hear—hear—and you have a 
tolerable idea of the truth. dt is not speech, nor is it 
even barking—it is a sort of barbarous hooting. N. 











NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Right glad are we to hear again from our valuable 
correspondent, and hope that his paper will receive 
such attention from the authorities of our land as it de- 
serves—we would ask no more. N. 


‘It has been said, that the Indians are too much 
degraded, as a race, and in detail, to admit of experi- 
wents on their capacity, which can be philosophically 
fair, until various circumstances that act upon them, 
are removed. In the first place, they must be physi- 
cally purged, before wy are morally disciplined ; 
elevated as men, before they are treated as pupils, 
And this, for the same reason, that a drunkard should 
be suitably prepared for it, before it can be of any 
benefit to lecture him on his vice, and just as any 
other miserable subjects of charity, the inmates 
for instance, of eleemosynary institutions, are taught 
nothing, till they are made to appear decently, and 
to feel so. ‘These comparisons do not descend toc 
low ; they are literaliy just. Most of us have heard 
and seen too much of the Indians, to be still ignorant 
of their condition ;—but if any have been accustom- 
ed to view them through the light either of ancient 
New-England prejudice, or of modern poetry, let 
such remember, while we reason in earnest about ei- 
forts to improve them, that they are not a race of ro- 
mantic lovers of nature, of quivered ‘“ and feather- 
cinctured” sons of the forest, happier as hunters of 
the wild-deer along the overshadowed rivers of the 
west, than they might be to labor in the sunshine of 
the civilized earth ; nor a sovereign people, in an; 
respect equal to ourselves, with whom we should 
have intercourse on the same kind of distant and for- 
mal footing used with a nation of Europe ; nor any 
thing, in a word, but the helpless remnart of a race 


ed the land we live on—now perishing, from naked- 
tian nation. 


Their destiny is in our hands. ‘They 


its remedy. 


cal situation—an increase of their political ca 
To be civilized, either individually or in great 


of common savages, that only two ages since, cover- 
ness and vice, and famine, at the gates of this chris- 
are themselves unconscious both of their disease and 


Next to some physical improvement, nothing can 
be more indispensably essential to the success of 
schemes in their behalf, than a change in their politi- 
city. 

ies, 
they need not only instruction of the right kind, but 
strong inducements ; some premium for being civil- 


to counterbalance the labor of the process. And 
therefore, we believe that according to the old system 
of reforming them by the instrumentality of detached 
individuals, (commissioned, not to grant privileges, 
but only to impose exertion) no greater success may 
be expected than has been met already. We do be- 
lieve, that a better system might be adopted, in which 
government should be interested to give the red men 
some fellowship of civil power with the whites, It is 
of primary consequence to make civilization a desir- 
able object in their view. And is it thus desirable 
now ? What substantial does it offer, of which, 
as a savage, he can comprehend the nature ? What 
enjoyments to repay him for throwing off all his hab- 
its, prejudices, and affections ; the freedom of his na- 
tive words, his bow and arrows, his canoe, and his 
tomahawk ? Not learning and virtue, nor the ele- 
gant comforts of social life ; for these are never 
dreamt of in his philosophy. Not a subsistence ; for 
this he never despairs of obtaining by his own arm, 
and obtaining it more easily too than he might b 
the plough ; for among us, he can live by our chari- 
Ys on the borders ; by charity from government in 
the form of annuities; and beyond the mountains that 
separate our lands from his,on a pittance of corn which 
his women have the trouble of tilling, or the game 
that he loves to hunt in the intervals of his idleness. 
Must it not be some civil and political power, some 
new functions and ten ae as a citizen, something 
to gratify his love of distinction and dignity ? And 
ret as matters have been managed hesetaioee, they 
have not only gained nothing in this respect, but they 
have lost: they have not only no inducement to become 
civilized, but strong inducement to the contrary. For 
as a member of his own tribe, the Indian has rights 
and standing equal to those of his fellows, and merit 
may always add among them to his influence. Thus 
education has made him prend of his importance, and 
jealous of aggression. But when everything has been 
done to raise him to a promised level with ourselves, 
that teachers have generally been competent and au- 
thorized to do ; when an individual is induced to 
leave his tribe, or a tribe to assume some appearance of 
civilized men, they at once become more conspicuous 
than everasa distinct race ; rfiore marked and hu- 
miliated. In return for giving up the power they 
possessed as savages, they become among their new 
associates, as utterly insignificant as a white man, in- 
capacitated by some hideous deformity. Neither 
the mdividual nor the tribe has the smallest civil fel- 
lowship with the white population around them, (of 
which the humblest member has a civil competency 
equal to that of the highest) tho’ both are said to be 
civilized. Whether they are overlooked, as no part 
at all of the population of the state in which they live, 
or numbered among the civilly impotent, like pau- 
pers, criminals of a certain standing, &c. and wheth- 
er either alternative is entailed on them by law, or 
only by prejudice of the communrtity at large, matters 
but little. Baoush to have proved the absurdity of 
accounting for failures in our attempts to impose our 
manner of life upon them, by charging them with 
want of intellect, or with untamable wildness. On 
the whole—it might not be impossible to show that, 
under the political circumstances mentioned above, 
the resistance they may have made to a change of 
life is a proof of their shrewdness. They have acted 
as calculating, sensible white men might be supposed 
to act in exactly the same situation. Most of whom 
without the Indian’s special attachment to savage life, 
would probably prefer shining independently and 
honorably as he does in his native state, to the galling 
mortification of living as he does among us. Not 
that he understands the abstract advantages and dis- 
advantages of these two conditions thoroughly, at 
first ; but more and more, as his mind opens to intel- 
ligence—when he comes to mingle with white men, 
and to act in some few of their capacities. ‘This ac- 
cords with the fact, often improperly urged as deci- 
sive against the Indians, that many individuals, after 
a partial training under good white instructors, for a 
number of years, have gone back to the woods. Such 
was the case with a large part of the first Alumni of 
the Dartmouth school. They seem tohave been just 
so far educated, as to learn that they never were to 
be civilized in the most essential and proper sense of 
the word. But whether they reasoned thus, or acted 








the subject,which he carefully avoided to the last—off 





ized, which may seem in their eyes as well as ours 


only from habitual impulse, they went back fo their 
forest-hunting, because there were more real induce~ 











ments to go than tostay. T'here they could find free- 
dom oar cenit ights, honor and influence, a home 
and a country.—Here—they were slaves. ‘The pur- 
pose of my present argument does not lead me to 
show how this evil may best be remedied. But what- 
ever change may take place must undoubtedly be 

dual. the past and present situation of the 
Fein, requires that it should be so. One thing it 
may not be amiss to say. ll history proves that the 
very assumption of responsibility, of political power, 
even by those the most barbarously rude at first, 
makes them competent to bear it, and prepares them 
to bear greater. The ferocious savaggs of Greece, 
afterw called Argians, Corinthians, &c. were 
tamed upon this principle. Colonies came among 
them from older countries, and they, instead of bemg 
driven back, or suffered to retreat, or disgraced by an 
insignificant standing among the new settlers, were 
drawn into gradual fellowship with them as a matter 
ofcourse: not reasoned with, nor schooled—but trans- 
formed into acting citizens at first, after which every 
thing else followed of itself. Again ; no policy has 
ever effected so much civilization, and effected it so 
easily and completely, as the Roman—borrowed from 
the Greek. ‘They also made the people to be civiliz- 
ed assume as fast as possible the functions of the citi- 
zen; and the plan succeeded so well that their early 
conquests in sw yan, not only did not exhaust the 
state, but added in every way to its strength. ‘Thus 
the Aborigines of Italy, not very materially different 
perhaps from those of America, fer Sallust calls them 
—genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperia, 
liberum et solu’'un, were made members of the Roman 
family by the same process of practical education ; 
the same in its principles at least, which is used every 
day in domestic life. So in later times the Welch, 
who “ remained unconquered and uncultivated, for 
many centuries after the Saxon invasion,” were final- 
ly reduced under Edward I. then subjected to Eng- 
lish statutes mixed from time to time in increasing 
proportion with their own, until, under Henry VIII. 
they were ‘‘ admitted to a thorough communication 
of laws with the people of England.” “Thus,” says 
Blackstone, “‘ were this brave people gradually con- 
quered into the enjoyment of true liberty ; being in- 
sensibly put upon the same footing, and made fellow- 
citizens with their conquerors.” Now, in none of 
these cases was a display made of instruction in the 
first instance. No schools were established—no sub- 
scriptions raised—no missionaries were sent, to fit 
them for receiving political and civil privileges ; but 
the privileges were given them, greater or less, to fit 
them for receiving all the other attributes of civiliza- 
tion. This then, was the great difference between 
the ancient system of domesticating savages—and the 
modern. Political competency was then a means of 
civilization ; now it isnoteven a reward.— Their pu- 
pils were allowed to practice, where ours are expect- 
ed to reason. T'heirs had access, from the first, to 
the very laboratory of the state, to ascertain by their 
own experiments, with its complicated apparatus, 
what they might do and know—though but awkard- 
ly and imperfectly for atime. Ours are but specta- 
tors ata distance—with whom no trust is reposed— 
no fellowship permitted—no oppertunities shared, of 
acting in the best, and to them the only gratifying ca- 
pacities of civilized men. Theirs associated honora- 
bly with their conquerors, till the instinct of interest 
and of imitation leavened the whole mass. Ours, I 
need not say, were long ago defrauded, plundered, 
banished, or massacred, ‘by a people who were all the 
while sending good men to convert them. If this 
were even true, it can only be regretted ; but in Jater 
dimes—even now—whenso many rational and well 
supported efforts are made for theirbenefit, instead of 
being induced, or encouraged as much as they might 
be, they are repulsed, incapacitated, and therefore 
debased. That this holds true of tribes as well as in- 
dividuals, will appear from a report drawn up in 1822, 
by the Secretary of War, in consequence of a call on 
the President from the House of Representatives, “‘ for 
any information which he might have of the condi- 
tion of the several Indian tribes within the United- 
States,” &e. After stating what has been effected by 
the schools supported by government, he observes of 
these Indians generally, that ‘ the political relation 
which they bear to us is of itself sufficient, if not re- 
moved, to prevent their attaining a state of complete 
ivilization. We have always treated them as an in- 
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dependent ; and however insighificant a tribe 
may Become, bed however surrounded by a dense 
white population, it still coutinues independent of our 
laws | authority. To tribes thus surrounded, 
nothing can be conceived more opposed to their hap- 
piness and civilization, than this nominal independ- 
ence. It has not one of the advantages of real inde- 
pendence, while it has nearly all the disadvantages of 
a state of complete subjugation. The consequences 
inevitable,”—and yet, “ it is believed that by a zeal- 
ous and enlightened co-operation of the general gov- 
ernment ant the states in which the Indians reside, 
all difficulties may be surmounted, and this wretched, 
but noble race, be ultimately brought within the pale 
of civilization.” ; 

It will not be inferred from what has been said of 
schools and other minutia in the civilizing process, 
that they are undervalued, because the Romans made 
not the same use of them that we do. I! wish only to 
make it appear from facts, how their practical policy 
effected more without our preparatory teaching, than 
our teaching without their practice—nor matters it, 
that their motives and their method, both were politi- 
cal, while ours are moral and christian. Without 
copying their system in its details, it is enough to im- 
itate its spirit as far as our different circumstances 
may permit ; and this, we believe, is somewhat fur- 
ther than it has been. T. 





Shameful—shameful ; and the sooner such bare- 
faced pilferings are pointed out the better. N. 


“* Messrs. Editors—The following appears to me a 
singular instance of Joe. for so respectable a 
work as Campbell’s New Monthly. I request you to 
publish it, inasmuch as I know no other way of its 
getting to the eyes of the editor or publishers of that 
journal, Perhaps Mr. Neal. may be able to tell us 
who the chap that manufactures these articles on the 
State of Parties may be. If so, pray let us have the 
information.(1) Really, if such pilfering is permit- 
ted in their higher class of periodicals, we must par- 
don the editors of some of our country papers in be- 
ing rather free with English paragraphs, when a 
strong temptation offers, A bit of verse by Bryant 
has lately been served in the same way. ‘To say the 
least, the following isa rank coincidence between 
the two writers. 

Channing’s Bonaparte.—We would observe that 
military talent, even of the highest order, is far from 
holding the first place among intellectual endow- 
ments. It is one of the lower forms of genius, for it 
is not conversant with the highest and richest objects 
of thought. * * * But still the chief work of a gener- 
al is to apply physical force ; to remove physical ob- 
structions ; to avail himself of physical aids and ad- 
vantages ; to act on matter ; to overcome rivers, 
ramparts, mountains and human muscles ; and these 
are not the highest objects of mind, nor do they de- 
mand intelligence of the highest order ; and accord- 
ingly nothing is more common than to find men, em- 
inent in this department, who are almost wholly want- 
ing in the noblest energies of the soul, in imagination 
and taste,in the capacity of enjoying works of genius, 
in large views of human nature, in the moral sciences, 
in the application of analysis and generalization to 
the human mind and to society, and in original con- 
ceptions on the great subjects which have absorbed 
the most glorious understandings. 

New Monthly Magazine for August. Article on 
the State of Parties. Military talent, even of 
the highest grade,(2) is very fax from holding the 
first place among intellectual endowments. It is one 
of the lower forms of genius, for it is never made 
conversant with the more delicate and abstruse of 
mental operations. It is used to apply physical force; 
to remove physical obstructions ; to avail itself of 
physical aids and advantages } and all these are not 
the highest objects of mind, nor do they demand in- 
telligence of the highest and rarest order. Nothing 
is more common than to find men eminent in the sci- 
ence and practice of war, wholly wanting in the no- 
bler energies of the soul ; in imagination, in taste, in 
enlarged views of human nature, in the moral scier- 
ces, in the application of analysis and generalization 
to the human mind, and to society ; or in original 

Singular enouch, while the American writer uses the English word 


Not having seen the article alluded to, I cannot say who the writer is. N. 


grade— 





1 
2 
a the English writer in Camphell’s Mag. uses the Yankee wor 
a word not yet oaturalized over sea. N. 
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conceptions on the great subjects which have occupi- 
ed and absorbed the most ious of human under- 
standings * * *, 





PORTLAND. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1828. 








PORTLAND ARGUS, 

I have just heard on authority which may be trust- 
ed, that Francis O. J. Smith, editor of the Portland 
Argus, a paper which is continually appealing to the 
religious part of the community with a political view, 
is an avowed Atheist. I have inquired into the story, 
and being satisfied of its truth, Ihave concluded to 
publish it in a decided shape. 

Understand me however. I find fault with no 
man for his religious faith. I care not much whether 
a good man is an atheist or a deist, a trinitarian or a 
unitarian, a methodist or baptist, a believer ‘ in 
twenty gods or in no god,”* for that is no business of 
mine, so long as he behaves well in society; but i do 
care much whether a man is a hypocrite and a mischief- 
maker or not, and I will suffer no such man to thrive; 
no man whatever to be one thing and pretend to be 
another for a bad purpose, if I can help it. [have con- 
cluded therefore to publish to the world that the au- 
thor of the religious appeals which have appeared in 
the Argus with a political view, is an Atheist—a be- 
liever in no God. J. N. 


*Jelierson. 





Anprew Jacxson.—A portrait of this highly res- 
pectable man, engraved by Durand from a painting 
of Vanderlyn, has lately found its way into the neigh- 
borhood of our office. The head, for aught 1 know, 
is very like—it is certainly a very vigorous, well 
marked, and rather lengthy head, andis remarka- 
bly well engraved. But the charger is a stuffed one, 
stuffed out of all shape—the fore-feet made of dough, 
kneaded with horse hair. ‘The general’s body, atti- 
tude, cloak, &c. &c.—are all of a piece, and are only 
to be compared with the crooked automata at the 
guns and the vile dots and lines in the back ground 
—both of which are infamous. Ina word, about 
one square inch or so, is well engraved, and the rest, 
it would be unbecoming for anybody to say what it is 
—the truth would never be forgiven. N. 





Brunswick. In justice te the postmaster of Bruns- 
wick, I have to say that the bundle forwarded to a subscri- 
ber there, some time ago, and alluded to in the last Yan- 
kee and B. L. G. was forwarded from that office to Bath. 
It has tiever been heard of since. N. 





To tne Susscrisers or THe Literary Ga- 
zeTTE.—All arrearages due for that paper will be re- 
ceived by the present publisher of the Yankee and 
B. L. G. Those who decline taking the paper in its 
present form, will oblige the former proprietor by 
forwarding, with as little delay as may be, the sum 
due for the six months’ subscription. M. 





CORRESPONDENTS. No.2, “S$.” Beautifal and affectionate 
poetry, shall appear. “ Leaves froma journal”—excellent. Hereafter and 
as soon as may be. —— A letter dated Standish, Sept. 24—and saying that 
the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, wiil not be received in lieu of the 
B. J.—Legally speaking the geutleman, whoever he is (and we have no means 
of knowing, for he has forgotten his own name-~a clear proof we say of cou- 
firmed Bachelorism) legally speaking, he is right, and so are we—for we 
desire no man to receive the ¥. and LL G. in liea of theB. L. G. and B. 
J. or any other paper, unless to himself it may seem good. No publisher, in 
this country, pretends to have the right of transferring his subscribers like 
sheep, in the p ows e; but here as in England, it is,and must be a sort of condition- 
al contract, that which an editor makes with a subscriber. He does not under- 
take to live—to enjoy his health—and to furnish the paper unaltered for any 
time whatever. He only promises todo so, if it appear to him altogether 
cnpetinnt. More of this her€after. N.& M. 

‘. H. C. is welcome to our columns. The postage alluded to’in the letter 
to Jeffiey, amounted to eight or ten dollars—which was paid not for my sake, 
but for the sake of the E. R. in conveying the manuscript of a friend vd mail. N. 

An epistle from the “quondam B. J. editor”—touching the Blackwood pa- 

ers, &c. To which I, of the Y. and B. L. G. and B. J. answer. There is my 
Rand. You are one of the very few to whom I would offer it ungloved. The 
Standish man shall be had up in due season. Ido not blame him however 
—for he has the law on his side, and is beyond a doubi in the practice 
thereof ; beside heing a stiff-rumped fusty old bachelor, and a good judge of 
what shoes are the easiest. I respect him for his valor, and like him for his 
right-up-and-down way, like a sheep's tail going over a wall. N. 

“ Blunt” shall appe»r. And by the way if it appeared a little more fre- 
quently these hard times, our publisher and ourselves would chipper like so 
many blackbirds in the sunshine. 








«To a child”—admiruble, “ One,”—L. P. aid E, H. C. pext week, 
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JONUN PIERPONT. 


The discourses now about to be reviewed ,in pursuance of 
2 plan adopted several weeks ago,are four by the author of 
the ‘Airs of Palestine’”’—a poem of which it is enough to 
zay, that notwithstanding the fine passages, three or four 
of which are admirable, the distinct picturing and the 
harmonious language, it is altogether unworthy of John 
Pierpont, the eloquent and powerful preacher of God. 

But John Pierpont was never intended for a poet; al- 
though certain of his lighter and smaller pieces of poetry 
indicate a surprising earnestness of poetical power, and 
a deepand sure perception of truth in poetry. Poetry is 
the growth of superior minds undoubtedly, though not of 
great minds, Great minds are above poetry. How should 
we like to see George Washington, or Benjamin Franklin, 
ay, or Napoleon Bonaparte, employed in weaving words 
together, so that they would jingle at regular intervals ? 
Why did it never occur to us to ask, if it would not be as 
worthy employment for a superior mind to waste a goodly 
portion of life 





peradventure the goodliest portion of it— 
for poetry is made in youth, in the spring-tide of the 
heart’s valor, when the spirit of boyhood alive with a 
strange, fierce hope, and self-anointed with unquenchable 
fire—sees nothing, dreams of nothing, imagines nothing 
in the future impossible to be achieved—why did it nev- 
eroccur to us to ask if it would not be as worthy of 
such a mind, at such a time, to waste a goodly portion of 
life, not in stringing pearls by the sea-shore, nor in 
piping to the low gusty winds of autumn, while the red 
leaves are eddying about our path, nor in weaving words 
together so that they should jingle at the erds of the line— 
but in weaving them togetherso that they should chime 
at the beginning ?—Just imagine that full-grown men were 
to employ their days in so arranging words, that every ten 
syllables should begin with a rhyme instead of ending 
with a rhyme; yet where is the difference in fact ? What 
inthe real worth of the object? Time was, when the 
most learned men of the age were content to immortalize 
themselves by an acrostic—and time was when a great 
acrostic, such for example as the following, was regarded 
as one of the greatest of human achievements. 


“I nter cuncta micans I gniti sidera cal I, 
E xpellit tenebras E toto Phebus ut orb E ; 


| things in verse, would have prattled by the page about 
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nobody knows what—like Campbell and Beattie—giving 
perhaps in no one paragraph just what he intended to 
give, or would give, were he at liberty to use the words 
that-were actually suggested by the idea—nevér saying 
what he intended to say originally, but always some after- 
thought. Who on earth can be satisfied with poetry, when 
he considers how artificial and how labored-up it must be ? 
Never—never do we see the first thought of the poet ; 
never the first language of histhought. And if language 
from the mouth of a child is attractive, or from any body’s 
mouth indeed, simply for being the unprepared, the un- 
meditated expression of his thought flowing naturally forth, 
how can we ever consent to forego, as we do, the first glo- 
rious promptings of the powerful and illuminated, by al- 
lowing them to say their thoughts in poetry? As well 
may we require such minds to flash forth their spontaneous 
oratory in verse? What should we gain by that alte- 
ration—what should we lose ? 


‘*God that made the world and all things therein, seeing 
that he iz Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands ; neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth 
unto all, life, and breath, and all things.’” The preacher 
treated of I, the object of our worship, God. Il. Of 
the design of it, on our improvement and happiness. 
Ill. The place of offering it—and under the last head he 
spoke of first public and social; secondly, of solitary wor- 
ship. Of the last he says, after having spoken of wor- 
ship in churches—* Still the Lord of heave: and earth 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands. Every part 
of the world—of the worlds he has made,is the habitation 
of his holiness. ‘* Every scene in nature that swells the 
heart with sublime emotions impels it toward Him whe 
made that scene sublime, and warmed the heart to receive 
the impress of its grandeur. The worshipper of the God 
whom Paul preached at Athens is not compelled to pur- 
chase his salvation by a long and painful pilgrimage to 
the tomb of a prophet, or to the sepulchre of his Saviour. 
Wherever he is—-wherever his heart is thrown open in holy 
communion with the things that are made ; there is a tem- 
ple opened to Him who made them. The feelings awak- 
ened in this high intercourse—this solitary worship, can 
never be excited in social. It is in the grand scenes of na- 
ture that a pious man,who goes forth among them, feels a 
dread more elevating, more profound, and perhaps more 
holy than he can feel, though surrounded with the most 
sacred associations—in the presence of his fellow men. 
He then converses alone with the God of his worship. 





§ ic cacas removet JESVS caliginis umbra S, Does he * go down to the sea in shipsto do his business 
z ae ae > oer ane . |on the great waters?’’—amid the wide and stormy solitudes 
S olem justitia 8 ese probat esse beati S. : 


| 
j 


Here the author, not satisfied with having an acrostic at|the floods.—On the lonely mountain—among the forests, 


the beginning, and another at the end, has another in the 


middie of the verses, so that, which ever way you read} 


them, though it be from corner to corner, yeu have the 
name of Jesus.x—NowI should be glad to know why it 
would not be as worthy employment, for a superior mind, 
to throw d@Way an occasional month or two, in trying to 
make verses rhyme at the other end, as at the end they 
are now allowed to rhyme at? And why is it not permitted 
to some highly gifted and altogether extraordinary young 
man to lock himself up and pass a year or two in contriv- 
ing a poem to rhyme at both ends, or from corner to cor- 
ner of every page ? 
But no more of this. We need not quarrel now about 
the dignity of such pastimes, nor about the value of poet- 
xy—of what is called poetry f mean; the poetry of sound, 
of caleulated speech, of breath articulated by law. The 


opinion of the world is changing; not visibly perhaps, but 


certainly, though slowly, even as the shadow of a high 


mountain changes—the sun-dial of nations. 


The first of the following four sermons, which will be|make them holy and happy. 
. . Ty 1e84c p —= 
treated in chronological order, is in manuscript I suppose—|—The object, our God—the design, our good—the place, 


for all that I ever saw of it was so, and is contained in 
a letter now before me. I give it here, unpublished though 
it is, that the readers of our Y. & B. L. G. may under- 


stand, every one for himself, why it is that we make war|!0F he giveth us all things. : 
P : and he commands us to look to himfor support. He 
upon poetry as the business of life, and upon poets—as 


poets. Here have we the native, pure, free language of a 


wap, who, if he had beeu called upon to say the same!that shal! be matured beyond the grave 





of the deep, he feels the presence of Him ‘* who sittethy on 


the rocks, the rivers of the wilderness, he is in the sanc- 
tuary of Him who is awful—mysterious—and alone, On 
j;the bright face of the waters he sees the presence of a 
{God ;—the hymn of his praise is heard in their fall. 
\** Who’’—let me ask—in the language full.of the warmth 
and sublimity of devotion— 


‘** Who has not felt the unexpected tear, 

Who has not shaken with an awful fear, 

When in the wilderness,—alone,—he trod ; 
Where—since there walked the Everlasting God, 
j No living foot kath been ?”’ 





| Such were the hours—such the scenes of His worship who 
|taught us how, and to whom to pray ;—his, who instruct- 
jed us that God is a spirit, and that they who worship Him, 
|must worship in spirit and in truth. And we find that 
| though for social worship, Peter and John went together 
jinto the temple; for solitary worship, Jesus went into the 
| wilderness and the mountain. 
“The object then to whom Paul, in the text, directs the 
worship of christians, is the same Infinite Spirit whom he 
‘elsewhere styles ** the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only God,’’—the design of this Being’s claiming from 
man the worship of their hands, and their hearts, isto 
The place is—every where. 


our hearts. 

** How should our hearts rise in grateful adoration of a 
Being who, with a design so benevolent, has made him- 
self so accessible to his creatures. He needeth nothing, 
He knows our infirmities, 


knows that we are mortal, for he has made usso ; and he 











wants us to commence an acquaintance with him here, 


be- instructed in his character and his will, and be 
excited by exhortations. and associations, and by our 
sympathies to love him, he has caused temples to be rais- 
ed to his worship. But the Most High dwelleth not in 
these alone. He has taught us by the example of his son, 
that the solitary worshipper, who in the holy stillness of 
the night, bows before him, at the unknown altars of the 
mountain, kneels in the vestibule of the temple * not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ 
Having now offered a specimen of the prose of Mr. 
Pierpont, prepared soon after he was appointed to the 
ministry, and immediately after he had published the Airs 
of Palestine, Ishall put along side of it—side by side 
with it—a short poem of his, written at the same 
time. Let them be read together; and judged of together ; 
and then say whether it is not a profanation of his high 
faculties, to be employed on what men call poetry? Here 
we have prose, beautiful and sirong prose, eloquent with 
a power that few men are gifted with, and going straight 
forward, right into the very marrow of the subject. And 
here we have a hymn—a very pretty hymn it is too—pre- 
pared by the same individual, and at the same time, for an 
occasion of no small importance in our church-history. (1) 
HYMN. 

Borne by the tempest, on we sail 
O’er ocern’s billowy way, 

One glorious orb, by day we hail, 
By night one foithful ray. 

Thus God his undivided light 
Pours on life's troubled wave ; 

Thus hope, meck star, through death’s stall nigix 


Looks on the christian’s grave. 


Monarch of Heaven, Eternal One ! 
On thee our spi it calls ; 

To thee, as followers of thy son, 
We consecrate these walls. 

These arches springing to the sky, 
This tightly swelling dome, 

That lifts to heayen its starry eye, 
Be these, O God—thy home! 


And wilt thou, Omnipresent, deiga 
Within these walls to dwell ?— 

Then shalt thou hear our boliest strain, 
Our organ’s proudest swell. 


Devotion’s eye shal} drink the light 
That richly gushes through 

Our simple dome of spotless white, 
From thine, of cloudless blue. 


And faith, and Penitence, and Love, 
And Gratitude shall bend 
To thee ;—O hear them from above, 
Our Father! and our Friend! 
Of the doctrines here taught, I need say nothing. Few 
are they that would quarrel about such points of faith. 
Where the church of God is upheld by_the pillars of the 
sky, and vaulted with a hemisphere of stars,—though it 
| may be established on the foundations of the earth,—men 
do not often feel disposed to quarrel abcut the narrow and 
peculiar forms of other and smaller churches. 

The next of the four is a printed sermon, delivered on 
Fast-day, 1827—and with this too, it would be rather dif- 
ficult for any body to quarrel—out of N. England [ should 
say ; for the whole object of the discourse, much to the 
eredit of the author, is not to teach a few, nor to hold 
forth to a few, the doctrines of a peculiar faith ; but to 
teach a great people the secret of their strength, and ty 
{hold forth to many nations the trae character of this little 
| confederacy of nations, called New-England. 

“ Knowledge is power’’—saith Mr. Pierpont on the 
very title page of this discourse, thereby fortifying the 
speech of Bacen with the wisdom of'scripture— Knowledge 
is power—and the Bible itself does not contain a more 
striking observation, or a grea‘er truth ; and if we look 
abroad over the rocky face of N. England, we shall see 
itabounding with proof. The object of Mr. Fierpont is to 


show that we have no reason to be dissatisfied with our 
> 


(1) It was written by Mr. Pierpont to he sung either at_the ordination of Mr. 








Sparkes, or ai the consecyatin of the Independent-church at Baltimore, L turget 


That we may | whick. 
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lot—our savage winters, our sterile soil, our foggy atmos- 
phere. And well may he say this, without going aside 
in the darkness and uncertainty of the future, to prove 
that we have much to be thankful for, and nothing to 
dread, if we are faithful to our charge. For what are our 
fierce winters, after all, but a thoroughfare and a path- 
way between people, who, but for the snow, would never 
see each other, nor ever interchange the products of their 
world for the products of another? Our seas of snow 
are like seas of water between nations—not barriers but 
bridges; and after all, how dare we talk of the sterility of 
our earth?—Do we not grow a greatdeal more than we 
consume,(2) and might we not grow fifty times as much, 
almost without an effort, were a little more attention paid 
to husbandry, or a little of the land which is now wasted 
put under wholesome cultivation ? And as for our climate 
—for several months in the year, it is beyond a question, 
one of the most healthful and delightful on earth ; and 
even for the rest of the year, it is only what the fog and 
east-wind make it—the fog they have in England, the 
east-wind they have everywhere. 
But let us go to the discourse— 


“* There are some things which are calculated to disqui- 
et the spirit of a native of New-England, who loves the 
jand of his birth—the dwelling-place of his fathers, and 
the inheritance that he has received from them. He looks 
upon the map of the United States, and sees that New 
England occupies but a small portion, arough and 
cold corner of it ; while the sister states and the other 
sections of the nation are spread out widely, and are still 
more widely spreading themselves out, under a more 
genial sky, reposing, in greater fertility, ina milder cli- 
mate, holding out most flattering invitations to the enter- 
prising, promising to crown the labors of the husbandman 
with a most liberal reward, and wafting down their broad 
rivers the annually increasing burden of their productions ; 
and he then looks forth upon the rugged surface of his 
own New-England; he hears the blast that sweeps over 
her frozen hills in winter ; and, in spring listens to the 
roar of the mountain-streams as they rush down through 
the narrow vallies; and even if, in summer, he sees a 
cornfield, or a pasture in a valley or on a hill-side, its 
size is anything but flattering to his pride, and, at best, 
it seems to have been wrested by force out of the hand 
of frowning and savage nature : and, seeing this con- 
trast, were it not for that sentiment which has been most 
wisely and benevolently 

* Planted in man to hind him to that earth, 

In strongest ties, from which he drew his birth,’ 
he would be tempted to abandon, instantly and for ever, 
the land of hills and floods and forests and frost, and seek 
a dwelling in a kinder clime. 

‘And when a New-Eng!ander who loves his native land, 
and feels some pride in the relative rank that his own 
state once held in the family of the states,—ir. her weight 
and authority in the genera! counsel, and in the anxious 
regards that were cast toward her in the seasons of revolu- 
tionary trial,—it is somewhat disheartening to look at a 
statistical table, and see how the relative rank of his own 
state has sunk from what it once was ;—fo see a state, 
which, thirty years ago, had no existence as a state, 
and forty years ago was hardly known as awilder- 
ness,—now supporting a population of nearly a million, 
and sending into the councils of the general government 
a representation one third larger than the greatest and 
strongest of the New-England states,—the staunch and 
spirited old commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Toa New-Englander these views are discouraging. 
They make him feel that the world is running away from 
him and his interests—-or rather that it is running away with 
them—regardless of their cries, and indifferent to their 
welfare. To some extent, this will, and must be the case. 
And if New-England 1s not just to herself, it must be the 
case to a very great extent. But, if she is just to her- 
self,—just to the natural adventages, which in her very 
hills, and streams, and forests, and rocks, have been 
given her as @ counterpoise to the boundless and boun- 
tiful plains of the south and west—and just to the mor- 
al and intellectual means that have been placed in her 
hands, of protecting her interests and maintaining her 
influence,—she can never cease to be felt ; her voice 
will always be heard, and listened to with respect; 
and her power will always be such that it will not be 
deemed wise to contemn, or prudent to provoke it.* 


(2) Lf we do not grow bread stuf—we grow potatoes and beef, where wheat. 
corn, rye and oats might be :aised—and exchange what our earth does yield, 
tor that which i+ yielded by the earth of our neighbors. 
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‘‘The great secret of the welfare of New-England—of 
Massachusetts (And of Maine he should say) especially— 
the welfare that consists in personal and domestic com- 
fort, in social and civil security, and in political influence 
and consideration, is found in the common, the almost 
proverbial remark, that knowledge is power. By knowl- 
edge, however, is not here to be understood merely litera- 
ry or scientific knowledge,—merely an acquaintance with 
books, and with what has been thought and’ said on _par- 
ticular subjects, by men of other nations and other times : 
—but a knowledge of the present condition of men, and 
the means of improving it—knowledge of the wants of 
men, and the means of supplying them :—knowledge, not 
of the sciences only, but of the arts: not of the fine arts 
merely, or chiefly, by which society is adorned ; but of 
the mechanic arts, by which society is built up and beautifi- 
ed : the arts that build our houses and furnish them ; our 
navies and equip them , our cities, and surround them 
with walls of strength ; the arts that make the clay and 
the flinty rock assume the form of porcelain and glass, 
and minister to the comfort of the cottage, or to the 
splendour of the rich man’s table : the arts that convert 
the web of a worm, or the fibre of a plant, or the fleece 
of the flock, into robes of wamth and beauty :—the arts 
that bring forth masses of ore from the bosom of the earth, 
and mould the ductile metal into every form that ingenuity 
can devise, for the supply of the wants of man. The 
knowledge, in which the strength—the power—of this 
commonwealth consists, embraces that which, in the 
scriptures, is sometimes called cunning,that is, ingenuity in 
devising ornamental work, and skill in executing it. 
Knowledge of the mechanical arts, and skill in mechanical 
operations, acting as,in Massachwsetts, and in New-Eng- 
land generally, they may act,—in concert with the physical 
sciences—with the mathematics, with geographical knowl- 






that it cost the kingdom of Egypt the labor of two hun- 
dred thousand men, for twenty years, to build the great 
pyramid—raising the stone from the quarry, transporting 
it the necessary distance, and erecting it into that monu- 
ment of pride and of despotic power ; and it has been 
calculated that the steam engines alone of England would 
be competent to do the same work in less than twentyfour 
hours.”’ 

Ihave extracted a long passage ; but I could not well 
do otherwise. Our manufacturing interest is beginning to 
wear a shape that will not bear to be tampered with, or 
trifled with. New-England is alive with machinery—the 
machinery of water-falls, and congregated seas. The 
whole seaboard is awake to the privileges which have been 
secured to her by a charter, as old as the skies, and asse- 
cure as the foundations of the earth, and her whole inte- 
rior is lighting up with a new spirit—a spirit that will 
not be rebuked. Her woods are beginning to roar like 
the sea when it moves with a slow—steady—uninterrup- 
ted heave along the whole verge of the Atlantic. Her 
waters are travelling into new channels—and her woods 
are vanishing as before a storm. A few years more, and 
the roughest parts of this rude country will be roarmg to 
the blast of furnaces, and sounding with the din of wheels. 

But comforting to the very soul of a New-Englander,. 
as every such view is, and invigorating as it is to our best 
energy and proudest hope, there is yet another of more 
importance, and a better established foundation—bette: 
by far, inasmuch as intellectual supremacy, or to speak 





edge, with mercantile enterprise,—acting with northern 
industry and patience, and under the impulse of northern 
capital, and under the guidance of northern sagacity and 
good judgment ,—will do, for the cold regions of the north 
and east, in relation to political influence, and consequent- 


and west, if done at all, must be dong by the force of 
numbers. 

‘The mechanical ingenuity and industry which can 
convert an ounce of steel, that costs a penny, into hair- 
springs of a watch that may be sold for fifty pounds sterl- 
ing, is as truly a source of wealth, and of the power that 
wealth gives, as is a gold mine, which, with the same 
labor, and from the same or a proportionate investment, 
gives the same or a proportionate result in bullion or coin: 
and the manufactory, which will take the raw material 
from the planter, and convert it into cloth, and send it 
back to him with its value many times increased, is as truly 
a source of wealth, strength, and political influence, to 
that part of the country or the state where it stands, as 
is the fertile plantation and the gang of slaves, which first 
produced the raw material, to that part of the country, 
or that state, in which the plantation lies and the slave 
toils. It ought never te be forgotten, that, inasmuch as 
it is the natural destiny of all mento labor,—especially 
in communities which have made any progress in civiliza- 
tion, and that begin to be populous,—and as the wealth 
and strength of a state is but the excess of what is carned 
above what is consumed ; that state which, with the 
smallest number of mouths, can do the work of the great- 
est number of hands, is, other things being equal, the 
strongest state ;—has at its disposal the greatest amount 
of laboring power; and therefore,as labour and wealth 
are synonymous terms in political statistics,is the wealthi- 
est state ; and, as wealth gives influence,is the most in- 
fluential state ;—is entitled to, and will receive, the great- 
est consideration, in all cases in whieh the relative 
strength of states is brought to a test. 

‘© Herein, more than any thing else, consists the mys- 
tery of the gigantic power of the land from which 
the fathers of New-England came. It is not in her 
numbers, considered merély as so many laboring men 
and women, each one, by mutual labour, contributing 
something to the power of the state; it is not in her 
fleets either in merchant-men or men-of-war : it is her 
manufactories—her knowledxe of the mechanical arts 
—her ingenuity in muliplying hands without multiply- 
ing mouths, by the employment of machinery in labor 
—-her address in making air, and water, and coals do 
the work of men ; so that, with a population, and con- 
sequent expense, of twenty millions, she does the work 
and draws to herself the earnings, of one hundred mil- 
lions ;—thus making the east and the west alike tributary 
to her, and, in a greater or less degree, dependent upon 
her. Compare the present condition of that little Island, 
in respect to its power to performa given p.ece of work, 
with the power cf the great monarchies of the old world, 





*Most temperately and wisely said. 





even mm the days of their strength. It has been calculated 
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more cautiously, intellectual elevation is more to be covet- 


ed than either riches or gold. It is this— 


‘Neither ought we, my brethren, as citizens of New- 
England, to indulge in any fears, or forebodings of ill to 
the essential interests of the north and east, from the ra- 
pidity of the relative growth of the south and west in 
respect to numbers, and consequently to representation in 
the national councils, when we consider the influence of 
an intellectual and moral nature which New England is 
constantly exerting upon the younger and more fertile 
states, through the medium of her children. A very 
large number of the inhabitants of each of the southern 
| and western states—and of some of those states a large 
proportion—are either natives of New-England, or 
children of those who were such. These have carried 
with them the feelings, the opinions, the education, the 
character, and the influence which all these give ; and 
wherever they are, they are at this day, exerting that in- 
fluence. This is strictly a New-England influence : 
it is as honorable to New-England, and as favorable 
to her character and interests, as if it were exerted im- 
mediately by the present inhabitants of her hills. It is 
still more salutary to our eommon country : for it is 
less liable to become the occasion of jealousy in other 
sections, than if it were exerted in form by her present 
population.” 

And the preacher is right. New-England has had her 
day in the councils of our country by direct and palpable 
authority—her day of indireet and invisible authority is 
yet tocome. Noris it far off—nor will it be slow in its 
approach. Of invisible authority I say, because it will 
he no subject of jealousy, or heart-burning, or terror. For 
who are they that areto be jealous of New-England—the 
children, and the children’s children of N. England? And 
of what are they to be jealous—of political power, that 
may intermingle its dread, stupifying, or exasperating in- 
fluence withal] the charities of life, the inheritance of 
their children and the birth-right of posterity? Oh no!—But 
of that holy and just persuasion with which the educated 
and the moral bear sway everywhere and among every 
people. This may indeed be spoken of as an invisible 
influence, and one which is ‘* honorable to New-Eng- 
land ;”’ more salutary to our common country, than that 
which might be exerted in a political shape, or by the au- 
thority of numbers; being less liable ‘ to become the 
occasion of jealousy in other sections.”’ 

But why to the north—why should the south look tothe 
north—why should the quick-spirited, warm-hearted and 
eloquent men of the south, be indebted to the north for 
teachers of science or literature? Why ?—Because the 
people of the north are obliged to work harder and stud- 














study more. The lands of the north are less fertile; the men 
of the north more hardy—the atmosphere of the north less 
enervating. Men are obliged to do with all their hearts 
whatever they do at all here—they have no time for play. 
They must work or starve. And the habit of industry, 
and with it, the habit of frugality in every thing, in time 
and money, in thought and speech, once acquired, the 
man of the north cannot throw it off, even though he jour- 
ney away into the warm regions of the south, where half 
the people spend the chief part of their time in doing 
absolutely nothing. At the south, men do not work—will 
not work—cannot work. The climate will not suffer them 
to work—and they have no need of it ; and where he is 
not obliged to work, no man will work. He may be 
obliged by habit however, as much as by any other necesi- 
ty. Nor do I say that which cannot be proved. Look at 
history. Have not the barbarians of the north always 
overmastered the more graceful and effeminate, the freer 
spirited, more eloquent, and more sensitive men of 
the south? Are not the sciences, and literature it- 
self—are they not seund, hearty and vigorous, in propor- 
tion as their birth place isto the north? And are .they 
not of a more popular, and attractive,and gentlemanly sort 
as you go further and further to the south—every where, 
and in all ages? Compare the literature of the south of 
Europe now with that in the north ; our nothern literature 
with that of the south. How different they are. The 
one is hardy, thoughtful, rather heavy, and rather too 
learned as a literature ; while that of the south is gay— 
coquetish, talkative, brilliant and much too desultury. And 
so with the sciences. And if you compare the literature 
of the north of Germany with that of the south, it is the 
same—poetry with poetry—or prose with prose. 

‘* I] faut en convenir’’ says Mad. de Stael, in her cele- 
brated work on Germany—* les climats temperés sont 
plus propres Ala societé qu’A la poésic. Lorsque le 
climat n’est ni sévere ni beau, quand on vit sans avoir 
rien a craindre ni & esperer du ciel, on ne s’occupe guére 
que des intéréts, positifs de l’existance. Ce sont les delices 
du midi ou les rigueurs du nord qui ébranlent fortment 
Vimagination. Soit qu’on lutte contre la nature, ou qu’on 
s’enivre de ses dons, la puissance de la creation n’en est 
pas moins forte, et reveille en nous le sentiment des beaux 
arts ou l’instinct des mystéres de |’ame.””* e 

And in the Quarterly Review (for Jan. 1814) an article 
written by a man pretty familiar with the best literature 
of Germany, has the following observation. 

‘* The south of Germany, it is pretty generally supposed 
is inferior to the other half in literary talent ; and ‘it is 
certain that the most celebrated scholars, poets and phi- 


losophers have issued from the universities north of the 
Maine.’’—Q. R Jan. 1814. 


And what is the history of Scotch literature and science 
in our day, but the history of the narth urging its power 
against that of the established and concentrated south? 
Fifty years ago, Scotland was unheard of, uncared for 
in the history of literature—a few, a very few Scotch wri- 
ters transplanted to England, fired with southern ardor, 
and half inebriated with southern patronage, had begun 
to be talked about—nothing more. But Scotland, as a 
country, bad no literature ; and to have namedjthe name 
of Scotch literature then, would bave been thought as 
laughable as it would be now for anybody to talk about 
Irish literature. There was no such thing. But how is it 
now? Within a few years, that country has produced what 
the English themselves have agreed to call the best works 
on criticism,in poetry,in moral philosopby,in novel-writing, 
in history and in political economy,—I do not stop now 
to enquire inte the foundation of this judgment: I have 
only to show the fact.—Nobody will deay that such is the 
opinion of the day, about Hume,Robertson, Stewart,Paley, 


*Free translation— 

We must allow that temparate climates are more favourable to society than 
to poetry. Where the climate is neither severe nor fine, where men have 
nothing to fear, and nothiag to hope trom the sky, they occupy themselves enly 
with the positive interests of life. It is in the warm south, or iv the cold north 
that the imagination is most exercised. Whether we struggle against nature, or 
give ourselves upto her blandishments, the creative power is the same and 
wakes Fa wa feeling fur the fine arts, and all the mysterious instincts 
af ue so ; 
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Adam Smith, Burns, Walter Scott, and a multitude more, 
to say nothing of the Edinburgh Review, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, or of Hogg the Shepherd, (one of the most 
original and extraordinary writers of the age)or of Wilson, 
the author of ‘* Lights and Shadows’’—a man full of the 
gifts and graces, and overflowing with the beauty and 
humor and variety of untrammelled and almost unequalled 
genius.—The man is now alive, or was but the other day, 
at Philadelphia, who was one of a small club, that by the 
merest accident in the world, set the Edinburgh Review a- 
going. They were sitting round a table, and chatting 
abeut matters and things in general, when somebody pro- 
posed that they should scribble a paper—not a review, for 
reviews were unheard of then—but a paper about a book 
which had been published a day or two before by a mem- 
ber of the society. The proposition was well receiv- 
ed—they cut up the work in a masterly way, and merely 
in a frolic. The multitude relished it—and another fol- 
lowed—another and another—and at last, forth came the 
Edinburgh Review ; and with it a something which has 
made Scotch literature the pride of the British empire 

And so it will be here ; and so it would have been long 
ago, if the North American Review had done its duty, or 
been conducted with a fearless, brave, impartial and origi- 
nal spirit. As it is however, instead of doing good, the 
N. A. Review has done mischief to the cause of our coun- 
try’s literature. Its whole aim has been to make our peo- 
ple afraid of their native literature, and worse than idolaters 
of that which is sent to us in bales and hogsheads. But the 

day of the North American Review is over—and the day, 
[ trust in God, of all such heavy-headed journey-work— 

they have all seen their best days, not only abroad, but 

in our country. Authors will not be hashed up, nor served 

up now as they have been heretofore, by people who never 

read them; and who if they were to read them would never 

do them justice, nor understand them, so long as they were 

of a different political or religious faith, or even of a differ- 

ent class in society. The blow is already struck, and it is 

sounding through all the corners of our country. If Quar- 

terly Reviews are to be had hereafter, they must be whit 

they pretend to be, Reviews—and reviews too of what 

they pretend to review—not painphlets and essays stitched 

together in quarterly volumes,and entitled—no matter what; 

for one title were generally about as good as another— 

and about as much to the purpose. Nor will they be al- 

lowed much longer, if they are North-American Review- 
ers—or Philadelphia Quarterlies, put forth avowedly for 
the guardianship and management of our native literature, 
to review, as they do now, almost everything on earth but 
what we care for in this country, and everything but what 
is American. Great changes are in progress. Here in the 
North, we are beginning to interrogate the Saybrook 
platform of literature—to ask if it be indeed a truth inca- 
pable of dispute, a self-evident truth, which no mortal 
man could deny if he would, that no discoveries are to be 
made hereafter, but by travelliag as our fathers travelled, 
age after age, in the footsteps that were worn by the 
buried sages of antiquity. We are beginning to ask with 
a grave and proper determination, whether it is trie, that 
in our age, nothing is known but what our ancestry knew; 
or the school-masters of our ancestry—the teachers of 
Greek and Latin: whether, indeed it is worth our while, 
because others grow old in the study of unknown things, 
far us to grow oldin the same way—in a word, whether 
we are to dig in the exhausted mines that have been work- 
ed by whole nations, for whole centuries, or whether we 
may not in the spirit and with the forebodings of our first 
father—Columbus—go abroad for new worlds—for new 
mines like empires and continents. 


Hobbes, in his Leviathan, proposed the destruction of 
alb the Greek and Latin classics, “‘by reading of which,” 
he said, ‘‘ men from their childhood have gotten a 
habit of licentious controlling the actions of their sove- 
reigns.”’—Now we would not propose the destruction of 








the Greek and Latin classics, either for this or any other 
reason; but we would propose that they should no longer 
be studied as they are—to the exclusion of more useful 
studies. Let people study them where they have nothing 
better to do—let those who are to talk latin, study latin, 
those who are to teach Greek, if you will, study Greek. 
But in the name of heaven, why teach Greek to those 
who have to deal with the French ? or latin to those who 
trade in spanish ? We are not for reviving the great lite. 
rary controversy that agitated the ehief writers of Europe, 
at the time when Sir William Tremple wrote his essay up- 
on ancient and modern learning; (2) when the very peo- 
ple chose sides, and took parts in the quarrel—one body 
maintaining, with a score or two of Goliaths as their head, 
that the ancients were another and a superior race of men 
to the moderns—larges of stature and mightier of mind— 
that’ the human intellect was rapidly degenerating (they 
who maintained this, looking upon themselves as proof in 
the affirmative—or as exceptions, we hardly know which) 
and that our knowledge was nothing more than scattered 
fragments saved out of the general shipwreck.—No, we 
would revive no such controversy—for we are no friends 
to unprofitable warfare. We do not believe that anything 
is gained, where neither party will concede the most ob- 
vious truth to an adversary—and wiere each flies to the op- 
posite extreme of whatever the other may say.—Take one 
example. Sir Wm.says, ‘‘The oldest books we have,are stil! 
in their kind,the best; the two most ancient that I know of 
in prose, are A2sop’s Fables and Phalaris’s Epistles, the 
latter of which contains every excellence ‘‘ of a statesman, 
a soldier, a wit, and a scholar.’’—Bentley says of Phal- 
aris in reply; that “* he was a dreaming-pedant, witlr his 
elbow on his desk.’’ P 


But what we would revive, is a spirit of enquiry ; and 
what we would teach—is the great doctrine of Uriurry. 


But let us return to our preacher, who in pursuing his 
observation relative to that proper, and lawful influence 
which mind holds over mind, as well as over matter, 
says— . 


** Consider also, more especially, the influence with 
which New-England acts upon every other section of 
the Union, by means of her literary men. Her young 
men of education go abroad as teachers of schools; 
and thus, in almost every family, are acting upon the 
rising generation in the south and west,—forming 
opinions, instilling sentiments, fixing moral princi- 
ples, and gradually, but certainly, mou!ding charac- 
ter, into a degree of conformity to’ that of which New- 
England herself has reason to be most proud. Pro- 
esstonal men in their rising literary institutions at the 
south—in their presidencies and professorships—in 
their pulpits—and in their judicial tribunals,—are 
all acting with the energy and spirit of the north, and 
diffusing, through the mass of the population, a tinge 
—and that not a very slight one—of the feelings,habits, 
and character of New-England: not to speak par- 
ticularly, though we might say much, of the power that 
this part of the union is constantly putting forth upon 
other parts, through the medium of the young men 
who, from the south and west, resort to the schools of 
the north and east for their literary education.” 


But it is high time to conclude this part of the review ; 
and I shall do so in the eloquent language of our author.— 
Speaking of New-England, he says— 


‘* Her narrow valleys give her power ;—for the 
streamsthat flow down through them may be the more 
easily confined within their own barriers. Her streams 
give her power. Her mountains themselves are girded 
with power—for they are the hiding places of mines 
and quarries. Her. schools and colleges, her work- 
shops and manufactories, her ships and her stores— 
all her winds and allher waters give her power. 
Science, literature, mechanical skill and ingenuity——the 
taste of her scholars, the industry of her agriculturists and 
artists, the enterprise of her merchants—these things, as 
they are honored, fostered, encouraged, and piospered, 
will, under the smile of ¢ benignant Deity, be a sufficient 
safeguard of the essential interests of New-England.” 




















(2) Wotton replied to Sir William, by a work entitled “ Reflections on an- 
cient and medera learning.” 
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Two other discourses remain to be reviewed—in one of 
which it will be necessary todeal with Mr. Pierpont as a 
preacher of the Gospel, and in a way for which I apprehend 
he is not prepared—as a rather intolerant preacher of the 
Gospel; as a man who, while he preaches peace—peace— 
to them that would trouble the repose of all who are not 
of their faith, is himself guilty—I do not stop to enquire 
now whether he is so without provocation or excuse—of 
uttering and publishing his views with a temper and im a 
language, that, coming from the other party, would be 
denounced by everybody of his faith, as uncharitable, 
ansafe, and threatening to the power of the true church. 
No wonder that we have wars and rumours of wars, when 
the very preachers ofthe Guspel are at loggerheads with 
each other about every unintelligible thing that falls in their 
way. N. 








REVIEW OF POLITICA. 
[ Continued. ]} 


After a paragraph or two on the ‘imperceptible march’ 
of the government, which our author takes to be favora- 
ble to the growth of a nation, he says: ‘‘We know that 
the first settlers of America were men who expatriated 
themselves toescape from the domestic troubles with 
which England was agitated toward the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Manyshiad fled from the religious per- 
secutions to which the Protestants of England were ex- 
posed under the reign of the Stewarts. These first set- 
tlers were the first legislators of the country. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that all their thoughts, all their solicitude 
in the preparation of laws, should have for a principal 
object the accumulation of measures the most effectual 
against arbitrary power and religious intolerance. In 
fact, from the first, in all the institutions and municipal 
regulations of the English colonies of North America, up 
to the period of their emancipation, we perceive a spirit 
of liberty at work, and the most unlimited toleration.”’ 

This we know to be the common belief ; but, we are 
sorry tosay that this common belief is not well founded. 
Our author may ‘‘ perceive’’ this unlimited toleration ; 
but we perceive no such thing. The truth is, that the 
early history of ‘‘ les colonies Anglaises au nord de 
l’Amerique” is crowded with facts which present a very 
different picture of the state of things. 

For example, in 1634, only fourteen years after the 
persecuted men of Europe had got ashore in the new 
world, they drove a preacher of the gospel into the wil- 
derness, fur saying that the civil magistrate was bound to 
protect every denomination of christians; a woman, who 
made a figure in her day, for some other speech about as 
unpardonable ; and a multitude more, who were impru- 
dent enough to believe that a very small minority can 
have a right to theirown opinions, or any other right, 
indeed, in a religious or political community. And after 
this, they fell upon the quakers; whipping some, banish- 
ing some, and hanging others: they even established a 
body of laws, not a few of which are still in force,where- 
by it became about as much as a man’s life was worth, 
to question or deny the propriety or necessity of certain 
religious points of faith which are now universally doubt - 
ed; and whereby none but a particular sort.@f believer 
could enjoy an office either of trust, or préfity or power.* 

We say nothing just now of the weight with which 
public opinion operated, and still operates in the gorth,to 
the exclusion of all, whatever may be et gh, who 
venture to impugn the prevailing faith of ourmge. It ie! 
not a great while since a believer in the simplé unity of 
God, would have-been excluded not only from office, but 
from society and sympathy; and this, whether his belief 
were avowed or not, if he were suspected of it. And our 
e ‘Amoug ctbers, a law against pagans (the native I ) making it blasphemy 
for such pagans “ to deny the Trinity, or either of i" because the eternal 
Power and Godhead was known by the light of naluré and the creation of the 
world.” It is hut fair to add, however, that ouly one prosecution ever took 
place under the law, and that the criminal but twenty stripes, and the 
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author should know (what he and a multitude more do 
not know it appears, even while they treat of American 
history) that the settlers of the North(or New-England) 
though they were flying from the fire and faggots of Eu- 
rope, though they were literally seared into the sea by 
the approach of the flames, which had swept over the 
heritage of their fathers, and although they were pious, 
good men, were hardly ashore on the rocks of New-Ply- 
mouth—hardly warm with the fires they had lighted to 
keep them alive in the depth of a savage winter—before 
they were on the watch to find an excuse for burning 
each other, on account of some idle opinion or other, a- 
bout some idle mystery or other, which nobody cares for 
now—not even the churches of America. Instead of be- 
ing liberal, they were stern, severe, inflexible: instead of 
being the first, they were, and are even at this moment, 
among the last people of their country, of whom we 
should be willing to say what we have quoted from the 
book before us. We speak of them asa people. Even 
to this day, they are not so liberal as Roger Williams 
was, two hundred years ago (the preacher to whom we 
refered) who, when they drove him out from among 
them, for his peculiar faith, betook himself to a neighbor- 
ing territory, and built a city of refuge for others—for 
such as, being of the heterodox party, while the orthodox 
party were asa hundred to one, had especial need of 
sucha city. He it was, who, with Mr. Wheelwright and 
a few more, laid the foundation of the little State of 
Rhode-Island, which, by good luck, happens to be in the 
north, and which, till the new charter of 1663 giving to 
all Christian sects a right of voting, save and except Ro- 
man Catholics,* may be regarded as one of the first, 
though not the first, community of the new world, which 
permitted men so much as to believe what they liked in 
form, so long as they believed in substance with the ma- 
jority. We dare not go further—we dare not say more 
fos that which the most tolerant regard as toleration; for 
what is it after all? Would the speech of a pagan or 
idolator be suffered in the hall of Congress, though the 
federal-constitution of America, unlike the State-consti- 
tutions there, does not exclude any man for his belief ? 
Rhode-Island, we say, was but one of the first, not the 
very first among the colonies,to suffer even such tolera- 
tion ; but while we say this, we are well aware that a 
contrary opinion prevails, and un looking into a very so- 
ber and trust-worthy book, now before us, a history of 
the United-States, published in 1826,t we meet with a 
passage calculated to confirm the error. 
Roger Williams, the historian says, ‘‘ And to him must 
be given the glory of having first set a practical example 
of the equal toleration of all religious sects (meaning, as 
it proves im the very next page, all ‘* Christian sects”’) in 
the same political community.’? Now, Roger Williams 
was not expelled from Massachusetts, till 1634 ; he did 
not begin the settlement of Mooshausic till 1636, nor 
that of Aquetnec (Rhode-Island) till 1638. But in 1633, 
at the close of the year, lord Baltimore, a Roman Cath- 
olic, had already gone to America with a spirit of tolera- 
tion so excessive that, after February 1634, his territory 
was peopled ‘‘ from the north by churchmen banished by 
the puritans, and from the south by puritans banished by 
the churchmen.’’ To a Catholic, therefore, we should 
give the praise, however much it may be—and if we look 
to the age, and to the state of Europe at the time, we 
shall not be sparing of it—the praise which the writer a- 
bove quoted would bestow upon Roger Williams.t There 
was William Penn too, the quaker: He followed, fifty 
years after the catholic Baltimore; yet, even he, though 
he did less than the catholic, did much more than had 
ever been done at the time, or has ever been done since 


° ce weernd was adopted in Maryland, after the death of Charles Ist. which 
enact: ae Fm Is Mesylond a vst religion should not be within the 
protection ws!” In and, a state which, Cath- 
olics, had taken the lead in charity, and set the dest conenple Sd toleration! 





pilory for an hour ; that was all. Dane's of American Law, 


t And republished here a few months ago by Miller, 1 vol. 8vo, p. 466; the 
best outline of American history, up to the close of the war in 1815, that has 
ever appeared, 


Speaking of 


in the northern States (we had well nigh said any where) 
in favor of religious liberty; for the law that William 
WPenn made was, that “‘No one acknowledging one God, 
and living peaceably in society, should be molested for 
his opinions or his practice, or compelled to. frequent or 
maintain any ministry whatever.’ It was not so in the 
north; it is not so now. 

We proceed now to a brief note which occurs in the 
division of the subject under review. It contains a - 
slight error,’ which, if not seen to, may grow up, as many 
an error has already on this subject toa formidable size. 
‘* La principale, et pour ainsi dire, l’wnique cause des 
disputes entre l’Angleterre et ses colonies du nord de 
l’Amerique, a été la prétention du gouvernement Britan- 
nique et du parlement, de taxer les colonies sans le con- 
sentement de legislatures locales,’? The chief cause at 
the time, it was; but not the only cause, even though the 
assertion be qualified with a pour ainsi dire. To be satis- 
fied of this, we have only to call to mind the behaviour 
of the colonists,while they strove to keep their governors 
dependent upon themselves, or their outcries when they 
were dragged over sea for trial, and the catalogue of 
wrongs which makes a part, and a large part of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; outrages, every one of which, 
if persevered in, would have brought both parties to the 
field, whatever had become of the quarrel about any or 
all the rest. The remarks which follow, and all that our 
author says of the carrying-trade, whereby America was 
enriched, while the four quarters of Europe were at war 
with each other, are very judicious; and the tables§ with 
which they are accompanied are but a few of many which 
might be had from the book which he refers to (Seybert’s 
Statistical Annals of the U. S. A.)showing that, while the 
powers of Europe were battling over their prey, America 
ran off with it. 

The following paragraph is full of truth, and coming, 
as it does, from a neutral, whose emperor had actually 
offered his mediation to the parties at war, is worthy of 
especial regard. After showing bow and why the Re- 
public throve as it did, while the war was raging through- 
out Europe, our author says, ‘* This happy state of things 
did not pass away till the anti-commercial edicts of Na- 
poleon and the British orders in council, which were no 
less iniquitous and pernicious, were cxecuted in all their 
rigour, not only on the high-seas, but upon the coasts, 
and, as it were, in sight of the American light-houses. A 
part of the inconveniences were avoided however, by ob- 
taining licences, in which the government of France trad- 
ed publicly,’’ [Here it is to be observed, that the author 
is no longer a neutral; he is a Russian, ‘speaking of the 
French] ‘* and which could be had in England with the 
same facility, although this last cabinet’’ [Here, too, we 
are to observe, that a Russian is speaking of the English, 
and contrasting their behavior with that of the French]— 
** although this last cabinet showed more modesty and 
good faith.” We hardly know which party showed most 
good faith, for indeed there was very little any where. 
The most powerful took what they could get; and the 
British navy being more powerful than the French, the 
British got most; but every naval power in Europe hada 
‘* pull’? at the Americans, who, afier squaring off with 
England and Spain, are now negotiating with France and 
Naples for indemnity. But, we know that licences were 
sold by both parties, and that after being sold by one 
party—the British—and paid for,they were sometimes of 
no avail even with British cruizers. 


$Since this article was in type, we have received the 
last nuinber of the North-American Review, by which we 
perceive that we are supported by that Journal in what 
we have said here, of lord Baltimore and Roger Williams. 


§One of the tables, we see, is borrowed from *‘Pituin,’’ 
* long tems, deputé de |*état de Connecticut au Con- 
gress American.’’ Our author, we dare say, means Pit- 
kin: his tables are very good, and he is, or was, a mem- 
ber for Connecticut. 
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THE YANKEE, AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


— ee ________ 


THE MHOLIAN HARP, 
Look ! O’er the deepening shade 
Of the far hill-side, and the nearer plain, 
Riseth the cloud : as if its lifting made 
The music of quick rain. 
Now—now ! yet on—and on, 
With jutting bosom and back-slanted brew, 
It goeth proudly : (1) as it held in scorn 
All the bowed things below. 
Waters, and hills, and vales, 
Saddening in gloom and tearfulness : how dead 
Lie the dense forest masses :—as if wails 
Grew in their teeming shade : 
Like the faint smothering cry 
Of perishing armies, such as strove beneath, 
When over Israel’s slumbering hosts went by, 
Rolling a cloud of pestilence from his breath, 
Bearing eternal night upon his pinions,—Death. 


List ! was there nought of sound? 

The breathless earth is waiting, as for morn 
Waiteth the watcher. 0’er the hills, far round, 
Shade, like a pall, is drawn. 

Yet, as the awakening corse 

Of some enshrouded God, they seem to heave 
And rise, the prostrate mountains. Strange, what force 
Hath thought such spells to weave ! 

Yet, look !—do they not wake— 

The forest heads ?—The giant groves, again, 

Have they not birth ?—They rouse—they swell and shake 
Their floating boughs afar ; 

As, o’er the battle plain, 

I'he warrior-horse shaketh his loosen’d mane : 

And distant gales of war 

Snufls, with his nostril wide ; 

While the disastrous air 

Is damp with death ;—all his life-founts of pride 

Are full, and each swoln vein 

Rejoiceth, as a tide. 


How soundless is the vault 

Of the encompassing sky ! 

As the magician halt 

Of armies marching by. 

The twilight shades have gather’d, and the gloom 
ts pulseless with deep awe ; 

Yet, lady, deem’st thou not the doom 

Gentle that is above us? Why dost draw 

Thy mantle o’er thy bosom, as in fear. 

And shudder ?>—Ah ! ’twas near, 

That sound !—and yet—’tis far—and now—’tis not ! 
Heard’st thou that music, lady ? or was it brought 
Above me by some wandering thought ? 

It thrill’d along my brain, 

Even as a dream :—and ’twas—there—there—again ! 
Heard’st thou it ?—Saw’st thou? I did almost deem 
I saw it :—as a consciousness, 

That had full power to bless, 

A spirit !—’T was no dream, 

For, hark !—’tis all around us, and above, 

Beside, beneath us ! like a grove 

It shadows us. Within my outstretch’d arms 
I clasp it, and it fills my heart. 


Now it is borne far off, as o’er 
A boundless waste alone ; 
Where sound hath died, to be no more— 
Save one harmonieus moan. 
And that—it liveth yet !—eternally ; 
And spreadeth, like a desert, to the sky 
A wilderness of music, where 
Vast wings are on the troubled air : 
And brooding night comes down, 
And shadows sail away, 
And darkness, as a crown, 

(1) Very like Hunt, this. N 





Rests on the pall of the great monarch Day. 
Yet—yet, one sweet and solitary star 

Shineth, a jewel, there ;— 

A thought, above the tomb, 

Of cheer and hope, giving the shadeful gloom 

Mild gleams of beauty :—’till the aight 

Fadeth away: swift—swift—the morning grows 
O’er the rich mantled-east :—a power, that throws * 
A glory down the vales :—and—’tis all light. 

Look ! there are no alarms, 

No shapes to make us start, 

And yet ’tis fearful! Now again it swells 

Like a huge growing storm— 

A sound, bearing a form, 

A shade, yet shadowless. It dwells 

Far in the deep-brow’d caves, 

Where the tir’d ocean-waves 

Go into rest. Now its unlifting wings 
Pass, soundless, on. 

And, even as when the full voie’d echoings 
Have died and gone 

From hallow-vaulted roof and cavern’d hill, 
It is all still. 


Nay, Lady, can it be? 

Is this the wizard cabinet of spells 

That pour’d such depth of music over me, 

As the spring-torrent swells ? 

Till sprung, within my heart, 

Feelings, like field-flowers, with a blush and breath, 
As inorning mists, that rise up and depart. 

Like a freed soul from death ! 

And then when all was still— 

Silence of sound that yet had life and will— 

As o’er the lake the image of a bird— 

Passing, so soft, along, 

That my heart only heard it—as the word 

Of God, going forth, over the universe, in song. 


May we not, Lady, know, 

In this frail structure, teachings that are good, 
And full of truth, and brighter than the flow 
Of starlit waters, and endued 

With yet a holier freshness, as *t were meant 
To wash away the stains 

Of human passions, and sad discontent 3 
Giving, in thoughtful strains 

Of natural voices, al! our hearts to fee! 

The harmony of heaven :—that it m:git heal, 
As a sweet slumber, cares and vexing smarts 
Wither’d and palsied hearts : 

And wakening us, o’er all the earth, to see 
The touch of Deity. 

A living beauty that may never die ; 

‘ A breathing melody ;’ 

Teaching the soul what bliss is in the sky 
For all who hope; so that when Death’s dark pall 
Is o’er the social lip and friendly eye, 

We may give ‘ dust to dust,’ 

With hearts undim’d with grief, resolving all 
To one harmonious trust. 


** M. 


—— 
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From our old friend Lovericur. 
HUSKINGS, 


‘For those who are not ‘tired of the contradictory 
accounts in the Yankee.’ 


** October moon is called husking moon, though you 
may sometimes have a black midnight to walk home in, 
and a mile or two of mountainous—or mountaneous, road, 
But what’s that to bush-whackers, who make nothing of 
stepping over hills which look down on the forests like 
giants on a field of stubble? And, suppose Jonathan 
stumbles over a stone that would upset a carriage—what’s 
that to the echo from his lovely mate—Come here and I'll 
pick youup? Good cheer he thinks cheaply purchased 
Witches are. more feared 


for a few tugs and hard rubs. 


through woods, our party half perceived something white 
moving before ; the place was famous tor being haunted, 
and what could this be but an apparition? ’Twas one of 
the huskers in his shirt-sleeves—a brave discovery ; for 
to have run off and cried ghost , would have been risking the 
least, as a speaker lately told us in regard to believing. 
Husking-day. Borrowing baskets, gathering corn, and 
sending round to the neighbors, occupy the men-folks— 
to say nothing of going half a dozen miles for new-rum ; 
(beware of rum-huskings if you wish to hear decent songs) 
—while the women folks are busy in baking apple-pud. 
dings and punkin-pies. The kitchen—and sometimes 
the best room for the old folks—is heaped to the windows, 
leaving space on one side for the huskers to sit in front of 
the heap and throw the husks behind ; though the girls 
sometimes sit on the heap, facing the lads, and drop their 
husks right in the way. Red ears are seldom seen, and 
seldomer fall into the hands of on@with the courage to 
use them ; they are kept to match yellow corn, in playing 
checkers, fox-and-geese, morris, and bushel. The ob. 
ject is to get the last ear first, the stout boys shoulder the 
baskets as they are filled, and empty them up chamber. 
A little tumbling takes place in clearing out the husks ; 
but dancing, playing buiton, &e. are reserved chiefly for 
youthful meetings. While the elder people are at supper, 
the boys wrestle out doors, or play goal, (they call it gool) 
a kind of privateering—two equal sides are stationed 
apart at convenient points, called goals, then venture and 
chase ; if you are touched by one who left his goal last, 
you are prisoner, and must.act on his side; when all 
one side is taken, *tis a beat ;—an exploit in the play, is 
to run round the opposite nd get back safe. After 
supper the young folks of; ly ‘ go a piece’ (that is, 
part way home) with their friends—but not with 
the girls particularly, as they are not considered particu 
larly helpless.’’ LovERIGHT. 





SPIDERS. 
If this is true, and it appears to be so, we are exceeding- 
ly obliged to our correspondent N. 


‘* Preparing to goto bed (retiring to rest—that’s the 
word) the last night that ever went over, my attention 
was much diverted by the nianagement: of a spider, in 
taking two or three flies by force on the plastering over head, 
and tha! wi/hout his usual resor'+-the net-trap,or tenacious- 
web. I would not have troubled you with a detail of his 
customary mode of warfare, though I dare say I have 
spent days in observing the |:tle savages entrap their prey; 
and satiate an appetie bordering upon the carniver- 
ous, draining off the blood af the jugular, till their prey was 
utterly exlianMed, not only of life, but of moisture. But 
the following is a case ovt of the common way. Before 
I proceed farther, perm:t me to ask you sirs,a question. 


| How do these animalcules work it, to traverse with their 


heads and heels—upside-down or downside-up? It seems 
that the attraction of gravitation, has no power with them, 
yielding to their will, at any moment, when they choose to 
go heels-over-head.(1) 

This spider began with walking about the fly, which by 
the way, stood, stock-still as if asleep, horse-fashion. 
Finding the fly remain stationary, t!.c spider seemed 
not quite satisfied ; and, asif to be secure on this point, 
he dropped suddenly from the wall, an inch or so, 
that it might rouse the fly if not sound asleep, or start 
him from his roost if awake ; seeing the fly to be in 2 
situation which accorded with his policy he moved them 
directly though cautiously toward him ; and when within 
reaching distance, made a leap—seized his prey and car- 
ried it off in triumph. 

By this time, his behavior indicated a consciousness that 
the light was to be extinguished shortly,and perhaps that he 
was observed by one who felt an interest in his exploit, 
for he proceeded forthwith to attack a second. He be- 
gan to step about in a very edd way, going through with 
the usual gambols @nd flirtations of the fly race. The 
fly taking the spider to be one of bis messmates walked 
boldly up (perhaps to shake hands with him) whén 
lo! he found. himself in the’ clutches of a spider, and 
was made way with, accordingly. This over, the beast 
adoptedpa new stratagem to entice a fly to follow 
him into shade—this dore, the spider turned and gave 
battle—he succeeded. But now, growing too confident 
of success, he gave full chase to a fourth ; the fly made 
use of its wings and was off—the spider retreated in dis- 
gust. I smiled so Joud as to wake my wife,—wo unto me 
—who gave me a pungent lecture for my nocturnal 
cogitation.”’ IMPROMPTU. 

(1) I am no naturalist; but I sy 


is, with valves in the feet, which may 
atouch. N. 


that the spider is furnished as the Ay 
exhausted perhaps at will, perhaps by 











than warlocks. 


Returning once from a far-off husking, 
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